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among which subsistence is difficult to procure, and, on the other hand, 
why slavery is sometimes absent where resources are open and subsistence 
is easy to acquire. 

He discusses the conditions of land tenure in Polynesia, Micro- 
nesia, Melanesia and Oceanica, and proves that slavery in the 
agricultural stage depends very largely upon the existence of free 
land. He proceeds to discuss the transition from serfdom to 
freedom in Western Europe, and to show the inaccuracy of Hilde- 
brand's theory that natural economy leads to serfdom and money 
economy leads to freedom. Several chapters are added on the 
condition of women in reference to slavery, on slaves employed in 
warfare and on the slave trade. Almost nothing is said about 
Greece or Rome ; the great mass of detailed information is confined 
to the early history of society. 

Mr. Nieboer does not pretend to have exhausted the subject. He 
outlines, at the close of his work, a series of further investigations 
which are still to be made — such as the different ways in which 
people become slaves or cease to be slaves, the legal and actual 
status of slaves, the number and various kinds of slaves, the attitude 
of public opinion toward slavery and the consequences of slavery. 
All these subjects are to be treated later on, and we shall await 
the results with interest. In the instalment which the author now 
presents, he has accomplished what no one has hitherto done — that 
is, he has shown in detail the true economic origin of slavery and 
the real reasons for its existence. He has also incidentally proved 
that there is no distinction between the slave-labor economy and the 
so-called trade economy, but that trade is often largely responsible 
for the existence and growth of slavery. He has, above all, taught us 
to look for the causes of slavery and of its disappearance, not in any 
assumed religious or ethical phenomena, but in the facts of economic 
life itself. While many of his individual assertions will no doubt be 
traversed hereafter, there is reason to believe that in this book we 
have the starting point for the real investigation of the future. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

V Industrie dans la Grhe ancienne. Par Henri Francotte. 
Bruxelles, Socie'te' Beige de Librarie, 1901. — 2 vols. : 343, 376 pp. 

The last few years have seen much controversy on the subject of 
industrial conditions and economic theory among the Greeks. The 
controversy was precipitated by Biicher, whose recent studies gave 
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the impression that the view originally advanced by Rodbertus was 
correct, and that the oikos, as the isolated economic unit, was charac- 
teristic of Greek life in general. Eduard Meyer rejoined that Greece, 
during the many centuries of its development, had gone through an 
economic evolution, like modern Europe, and that it had its primi- 
tive economic system based on an isolated economy, its middle ages 
with the growth of cities, and its completely developed organization 
with a capitalistic economy. Pohlmann, in a book recently reviewed 
in the Quarterly, went still further, and maintained that all the 
social problems of capital and labor with which we are grappling 
to-day were to be found in Greece, and that the theories of Aristotle 
and Plato are to be explained, not as an outgrowth of, but as a 
reaction from, the prevalent economic conditions. 

Around these views there has grown an extensive literature. It 
remained, however, for some one to study the question in detail and 
to show exactly what kind of industrial activity existed in the various 
parts of Greece at various periods in its history. This work has 
been successfully accomplished by M. Francotte, professor at the 
University of Liege, in two most interesting volumes. Many of the 
details of the book are, indeed, taken from the older works of Biich- 
enschutz and Bliimner ; but these two writers collected a mass of 
material, without much success either in critical analysis or in careful 
interpretation. M. Francotte has not only utilized these German 
works, but has made good use of the original materials, including a 
large number of recent inscriptions. He is, moreover, well acquainted 
with the newer Italian investigations on the subject. The result is, 
on the whole, a more satisfactory work than that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The author's conclusions may be summed up as follows : Meyer 
is undoubtedly correct in contending that Greece passed through 
various economic stages. M. Francotte divides Greek economic life 
into four epochs : first, the purely agricultural period, down to the 
eighth century ; second, the period in which commerce and industry 
developed and in which the money economy was introduced, down 
to the sixth century; third, the period of the highest development 
of economic activity, down to the fourth century ; and, finally, the 
period of decadence and material ruin, down to the second century. 
He gives a clear picture of the economic life of the Homeric 
period, and enters with great detail into the two ensuing periods. 
While all this is conceded, however, Professor Francotte concludes 
that, after all, Biicher is perfectly right in maintaining that there 
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never was any such thing as the factory system in Greece, and 
that even the domestic system was not like that of the eighteenth 
century, based upon industrial capital, but that it was a system 
resting upon slavery and upon the preponderance of agricultural 
interests. In other words, M. Francotte's conclusion, although he 
nowhere mentions the name, is in harmony with that advanced 
years ago by Karl Marx. For Marx, when confronted by the fact 
that capital is not a modern invention, maintained that the capital 
which we find in classic antiquity was primarily commercial capital, 
and not, as in modern times, industrial capital. M. Francotte thus 
disposes of the contention of Pohlmann and his followers that the 
social and political struggles in Greece were like those of to-day. 
There was, it is true, a democracy and a proletariat in some of the 
Greek cities, but it was not an industrial proletariat like that of 
modern times. Consequently, the views of Aristotle and of Xenophon 
must be deemed not a protest against, but a reflex of, the economic 
conditions of the day — a conclusion to which most of the unpre- 
judiced students of Greek life have long since been forced. 

While this forms the centre of Professor Francotte's investigations, 
he discusses many minor but interesting points, such as the so-called 
competition between slavery and free labor, the legislation on social 
questions, the commercial societies and professional associations, and 
the causes and consequences of the economic crises. Here, as else- 
where, M. Francotte's work is on a high level of scholarship — sane, 
thorough and careful. So far as the central point of the study is 
concerned, it is perhaps not too much to say that it is well calculated 
to dispose once and for all of this vexed question. It is to be hoped 
that what Francotte has done for Greece will before long be done 
for Rome. Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

Histoire industrielle et tconomique de VAngleterre depuis les 
origines jusqu'd, nos jours. Par Georges Bry, Professeur a 1'Uni- 
versitd d'Aix-Marseille, Doyen de la Faculte" de Droit. Paris, 
Larose, 1900. — v, 771 pp. 

The appearance of this fat volume is doubtless to be explained 
by the recent insertion of economic history among the required sub- 
jects of instruction and examination in the law faculties of the 
French universities. It is a mere compilation — probably, for the 
most part, from a small number of well-known treatises. For a very 
considerable portion of the field, M. Bry has followed pretty closely 
Mr. Gibbins's little Industrial History of England, taking from him 



